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VOLUME FOUR 


The editor begs to announce for volume four 
of THE PATHFINDER the following prose articles: 
Under the general title of Aspects of Recent 
Prose-Writers, two of which have already 
appeared, ¢. g. Benson and Arnold, Mr. Julian 
Park, of Williams College, will write on Ruskin, 
Hearn, Wilde, Henley, Symonds and Hardy; 
Mr. G. B. Rose will continue his art essays with 
criticisms on Poelemburg, Albert Moore, Palma 
Vecchio, Mantegna and Albert Durer; Miss 
Jeannette Marks, of Mt. Holyoke College, will 
contribute a series of short essays under the title 
Lyra Mortis: the Englhsh Pastoral Elegy, brief 
’ appreciations of the pastoral lyric from the pen 
of one of America’s most delightful writers in 
that field, J. R. Hayes, of Swarthmore College ; 
a series on the French lyric by the editor ; occa- 
sional articles on subjects pertinent to the purpose 
of the little journal have been promised by some 
of the leading English and American essayists. 


THE PATHFINDER in its inclusion of poetry will 
endeavor to maintain the general level of excel- 
lence which has won for it the high approval of 
a well-known English poet. 


During the year special numbers will be de- 
voted to Tennyson and Petrarca. 
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AVE ATQUE VALE 
(In Memoriam Arthur Upson) 


By Tuomas S. Jonzs, Jr. 


You found the green before the Spring was sweet 
And in the boughs the color of a rose, 
The haunting fragrance that the south-wind knows 
When May has wandered far on questing feet; 
And in your heart —a wild note, full and fleet, 
The first cry of a gladdened bird that goes 
North to the fields of Winter-laden snows, 
Joyous against the blast and stinging sleet. 


And now the Spring is here; the snows are gone, 
The apple-blossoms fall from every tree 
And all the branches throb with love and Spring; 
But never comes one note to greet the dawn, 
Never again a wild-glad melody — 
God speed, great soul, your valiant wandering ! 
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THE POETRY_.OF ARTHUR_UPSON* 
By JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


A year ago it was my privilege to review 
The Tides of Spring, a brief dramatic idyl by 
Arthur Upson, and now that he has gone out on 
those tides, leaving what he had wrought in joy 
and hope to witness what manner of spirit he 
was, it is a precious privilege to speak again of 
him and of the gift which he brought to such 
perfection during his brief but rarely fruitful life. 

Though scarcely past thirty, Upson had 
published several books of lyric and dramatic 
verse which, with unpublished poems, are now 
brought into two beautiful volumes by a mem- 
orial committee of his friends, with an intro- 
duction by Richard Burton, who was one of 
the first to recognize Upson’s gift, and who 
traces the personal incidents of his boyhood and 
youth and reviews his achievement with sym- 
pathetic and valuable criticism. 

Upson’s personality was so rare and compel- 
ling, something so vital dwelt in him, that one 
had always a sense of light, of radiance, issuing 
from him to the world about. In his nature was 


Reprint from The New York Times. 
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the joy from which art comes, the intensity of 
life which is creative, and so much did this dis- 
tinguish him that, as Miss Phelps says in her 
brief but exquisite foreword to the Bzdelot of 
last March, containing selections from his work: 
“None who knew Arthur Upson will doubt that 
it was with smiles and singing that his spirit 
went out among the spheres.” 

From a nature of this quality, when the crea- 
tive gift is added, something fine and perma- 
nent in art should come; and that Upson, when 
time shall have released him from the ephemeral, 
will be found to have left something fine and 
permanent, will hardly be questioned by those 
who know his work. ; 

Nor need his early passing limit his achieve- 
ment to the potential. Art, if it be art, issues. 
with finality, and had Upson lived on for dec- 
ades he could scarcely have surpassed certain 
poems into which his first draught of beauty 
and wonder had been poured. We do not say 
of Shelley or Keats, who hastened earlier than 
he on their immortal errand, nor of Byron, 
Burns or Poe, who delayed but a little longer, 
that they might have done thus and so. There 
stands the achievement; and it is doubtful if 
the years that bring the inevitable yoke would 
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have left to any of these the free, impelling 
sense of life and beauty which they had already 
expressed. Indeed, if that finest inflorescence 
of the mind, which takes form in poetry, be 
present at all, youth is its own period, and while 
there is no intention to compare Upson’s work 
with those cited, other than the fact that it came 
out of youth and was left with the foretokens of 
youth upon it, it awaits and should receive the 
judgment of accomplishment rather than of 
PrOnMseiseds. 74 

Though Upson’s work was rich with the love- 
liness of many arts and the great poetry of the 
world, as one of these had helped to shape him, 
there was, perhaps, no poet of the younger group 
in whom a definite influence could be so little 
traced. Art had enriched him, but the vision 
was his own, and wholly his own the form of its 
expression. His style had not only its charaéter- 
istic of technique, but personality in its wider 
sense, that personality which reveals. the 
spirit in which one has met the divine ad- 
venture called life. Habitually his mood was 
high; he knew the exaltation of beauty and 
faith, and unconsciously the mystic’s declaration, 
“The wise soul uses the excellence of things, 
and so things hurt it not at all,” had become his 
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law. His work is but the symbol of his per- 
sonality, the sacrament of his life, in which one 
feels the Presence) + au: 


AFTER A DOLMETSCH CONCERT* 


Out of the conquered Past 
Unravishable Beauty; 

Hearts that are dew and dust 
Rebuking the dream of Death; 

Flower of the clay down-cast 
Triumphant in Earth’s aroma; 

Strings that were strained in rust 
A-tremble with Music’s breath! 


Wine that was spilt in haste 
Arising in fumes more precious; 
Garlands that fell forgot 
Rooting to wondrous bloom; » 
Youth that would flow to waste 
Pausing in pool-green valleys —- 
And Passion that lasted not 
Surviving the voiceless Tomb! 


INITIAL CHORUS 
(From The City) 


Of old it went forth to Euchanor, pronounced of his 
sire — 

Reluctant, impelled by the god’s unescapable fire— 

To choose for his doom or to perish at home of disease 


* The poems included in this issue are reprinted by kind permission of Mr. 
Edmund D, Brooks, publisher of The Collected Poems of Arthur Upson. 
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Or be slain of his foes, among men, where Troy surges 
down to the seas. 


Polyides, the soothsayer, spake it, inflamed by the god. 

Of his son whom the fates singled out did he bruit it 
abroad ; 

And Euchanor went down to the ships with his armor 
and men, 

And straightway was gone on the gulf, past the isles he 
passed never again. 


Why weep ye, O women of Corinth? The doom ye have 
heard— 

Is it strange to your ears that ye make it so mournful a 
word? 

Is he who so fair in your eyes to his manhood upgrew 

Alone in his doom of pale death —are of mortals the 
beaten so few? 


O weep not, companions and lovers! Turn back to your 

_ joys: 

The defeat was not his which he choose, nor the victory 
Troy’s. 

Him a conqueror beauteous in youth, o’er the flood his 
fleet brought, 

And the swift spear of Paris that slew completed the 
conquest he sought. 


Not the falling proclaims the defeat, but the place of the 
fall; 
And the fate that decrees and the god that impels through 
it all 
Regard not blind mortals divisions of slayer and slain, 
But invisible glories dispense wide over the war-gleaming 
plain. 
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CHORUS 
(From The City) 


fEgina’s foam is high and wild 
Where Pan immortal sits enisled; 
But thou and I with flying oar 
Seek Pysttaleia’s sacred shore. 


The City of the Violet Crown 

Well knows that rocky island’s frown; 
But thou and I together learned 
What fires upon her altar burned. 


Oh, many a sail goes gleaming there 
Bound for some olive garden fair ; 
But thou and I made fast to her 
And found her cypress lovelier. 


The shrines of Aphrodite lift 
Their smoke in every village rift ; 
But thou and I remote from man 
Propitiate the woodland Pan. 


SONG OF AGAMEDE 
(From The City) 


Grow, grow, thou little tree, 

His body at the roots of thee; 
Since last year’s loveliness in death 
The living beauty nourisheth. 


Bloom, bloom, thou little tree, 

Thy roots around the heart of me; 
Thou canst not blow too white and fair 
For all the sweetness hidden there. 
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Die, die, thou little tree, 

And be as all sweet things must be; 
Deep where thy petals drift I, too, 

Would rest the changing seasons through 


VERS LALVIE. 


(The statue by Victor Rosseau in the Palais des Beaux Arts, Brussels. ) 


Angel, hast thou betrayed me? Long ago 
In the Forgotten Land of souls that wait, 
Thou leddest me to the outward-folding gate, 
Bidding me live. I leaned into the flow 
Of earthward-rushing spirits, fain to know 
What are humanity and human fate 
Of which the rumor reached to where we sate 
In our cool, hidden, dreamless ante-glow. 
But I learn not, and am bewildered here 
To know why thou with seeming-kindly hands 
Didst let me forth, explorer of a star 
Where all is strange, and very often Fear 
Urges retreat to that Forgotten Land’s 
Unthoughtful shores where thou and Silence are! 


A MOTIVE OUT OF LOHENGRIN 


Unearthly beauty of soft light persuadeth 
This castle, which to shadows did belong ; 
And through its farthest vaults sweet, mellow song 
The silence of my wintry halls upbraideth ; 
Gently as saffron dawn that smiling fadeth 
The sable, yielding hours, these search along; 
And with them souls of roses dead — faint throng 
Of odors of old years that all-pervadeth. 
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Lady, this thing I speak not —— do not fear it. 
*Twere more than friendship, yet no better name 
Dares my most grateful heart’s allegiance claim 

Lest this, as I do think, be brother-spirit 
To him, swan-brought to Brabant’s castled shore 
Who, named aloud, was lost forevermore. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEAUTY 
I 


For whom is Beauty? Where no eyes attend 
As richly goes the day; and every dawn 
Reddens along green rivers whereupon 
None ever gaze. Think, could earth see an end 
Of all the twilight lovers whose thoughts blend 
With scents of garden blooms they call their own, 
Would not as close the yellowest rose outblown 
Be, after them, the unmurmurous evening’s friend? 
Then wherefore Beauty, if in mortaleye ~ 
That loves them stars no challenge read to shine, 
And of the wonders of a sunset sky 
Wax not more wondrous for such smile as thine? 
Why, pray, if not for Love which cannot die— 
This old earth-loving Love of thine and mine? 


II 


When we two from our Summer hills have passed, 
And Autumn burns beneath thy praise no more, 
Nor any Winter’s raving at our door © 

Shuts one within the other’s heart more fast; 

Neither Spring’s roses learn what lips thou hast 
Oh, then this thing called Beauty to its core 
Our wedded souls shall penetrate before 

One thought into Eternity is cast! 
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Then shall we know the violet’s pretext; learn 
More definite the promise of the rose, 

And its fulfillment; when the maples turn, 
Be part of all the glory among those; 

Or help the May with her uncoiling fern, 
And breathe the trillium open where it blows! 


FIVE OCTAVES FROM AN OXFORD GARDEN 
I 


The day was like a sabbath in a swoon, 
Slow on September’s blue strayed fair cloud-things 
That poised aslant upon their charméd wings 
Arrested by some backward thought of June. 
Softly I trod, and with repentant shoon, 
Half fearfully in sweet imaginings, 
Where lay, like courtyards of departed kings, 
The old quadrangle, paved with afternoon. 


II 


As here among the well-remembering boughs, 
Where every leaf is tongue to ancient breath, 
Speech of the yesteryears foregathereth, 

And all the winds are long-fulfilléd vows — 

So from of old those ringing names arouse 
A-whispering in the foliate shades of death, 
Where History her golden rosary saith, _ 

Glowing, the light of Memory on her brows, 


Ill 


Strange, that a sod for just a thrill or two 
Should ever be seduced into the round | 
Of change wherein its present state is found 
In this my form! forsake its quiet, true 
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And fruitfullest retirement to go through 
The heat, the strain, the languor and the wound! 
Forget soft rain to hear the stormier sound, 
Exchange for burning tears that peaceful dew! 


IV 


This is my lost inheritance. I look 
With brotherliest affections yearning forth 
To the flower-bearing sod: Oh, what is worth 
The strange estate of flesh I strangely took? 
In the soft soil the garden breezes shook 
From the wall chink but now, there’s measure of 
earth 
To match my body’s dust when its rebirth 
To sod restores old functions I forsook. 


Vv 


Fair crystal cups are dug from earth’s old crust, 
Shattered but lovely; for, at price of all 
Their shameful exile from the banquet-hall, 


They have been bargaining beauties from the dust. 


So dig my life but deep enough, you must 
Find broken friendships round its inner wall — 
Which once my careless hand let slip and fall — 
Brave with faint memories, rich in rainbow-rust. 


THOUGHT OF STEVENSON 


High and alone I stood on Calton Hill 
Above the scene that was so dear to him 
Whose exile dreams of it made exile dim. 

October wooed the folded valleys till 

In mist they blurred, even as our eyes upfill 
Under a too-sweet memory; spires did swim, 
And gables rust-red, on the grey seas brim— 
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But on these heights the air was soft and cool. 
Yet not all still: an alien breeze will turn 
Here, as from bournes in aromatic seas, 
As round old shrines a new-freed soul might yearn 
With incense of rich earthly reveries. 
Vanish the isles: Mist, exile, searching pain, 
But the brave soul is free, is home again! 


AFTER READING “AN ITALIAN GARDEN” 


To him no more an inward hate 

Shall speak, nor aught but beauty sing, 
Who walks within this Garden late 

And hears the fountain murmuring. 


A vestige of some other day 
Once lived, but dim-remembered now, 
Goes in the moon’s familiar way 
Beneath the stately ilex-bough. 


The parterre —I but half forget— 
The Tuscan melancholy night — 
Too faintly I regain them, yet 
Too keenly to have lost them quite. 


Was I the Other of some song 

That many a year hath left the lips 
Of her who walks alone along 

The water where the Triton dips? 


And she— how her rispetti claim 
The sad, bewildered heart of me 

That ever almost-saith her name, 
Yet loseth it continually ! 
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Slow moving down the marble stair, 
Or leaned on sculptured balustrade, 

Her face is shadowed by her hair, 
Her arms are buried in its shade. 


Oh, would she lift that face, or free 
Those hidden hands IJ know that soon 
My faint, old faded Italy 
Again might blossom to the moon! 


SPRINGTIDE OF THE SOUL 


The flesh to fragrant whitening of the bough, 
Full-flooding fields, and softening sod, doth yearn 
The spirit will to Autumn’s wooing burn, 

And to October is her tenderest vow: 

October, Springtide of the soul! What now 
May I compare to raptures that return 
When round thine auburn hair these eyes discern 

First the wild-purple berries kiss thy brow? 


My soul bends to thee, as a waiting bride, 
Long from her maiden chamber searching far, 
Doth see, at last, beneath the vesper star, 

Her sunset lover toward her castle ride: 

She flings her evening casement open wide, 
And leans out through the trembling lattice-bar, 
Then, turning, sets her chamber door ajar, 

And flies back to the crimsoning window side. 


“Submit thyself to Beauty,” cry the lords 
Of this Autumnal pageant: day-end skies 
That dwell in calm, like love-remembered eyes — 
And the dim dusk of topaz-golden hoards 
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Streaking the forest like old painted words 
Fading along some saint’s-page fair and wise — 
And windy rivers whose mingled voices rise 

To smite rich, vibrant, melancholy chords. 


Friend of my heart! Among the Autumn trees 
We walk together baring thought to thought 
Of this vast symbol-earth wherein lie wrought 
Hints of immortal dreams and destinies! 
And you and [ are part of all these! 
Ourselves mysterious emblems, tones half-caught 
From voices far, wherein our souls have sought 
Deep meanings, silent, ’mid earth’s melodies. 


foe Je Ga EY Way fd fon 


In an old book at even as I read 
Fast fading words adown my shadowy page, 
I crossed a tale of how, in other age, 
At Arqua, with his books around him, sped 
The word to Petrarch; and with noble head 
Bowed gently o’er his volume that sweet sage 
To Silence paid his willing seigniorage. 
And they who found him whispered, “ He is dead!” 


Thus timely from old comradships would I 

To Silence also rise. Let there be night, 
Stillness, and only these staid watchers by 

And no light shine save my low study light — 
Lest of his kind intent some human cry - 

Interpret not the Messenger aright. 
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PAU Va SROTIES: 


(His last Poem) 


Huge lumber mills across the lake 
Glitter with lights —the night-shift’s on. 
Toilers for me strange beauty make 
Betwixt these twilights wan. 


Grey sky above, grey lake below — 
Even the West tonight is grey. 

But there the great mill windows glow 
And make the dull night gay. 


Oh, if I may not share your toils, 
Ye men whose patient strength is gold, 
From lands of dream some fairy spoils 
I’d bring your hands to hold. 


WHEN THE SONG IS DONE 


When the song is done 

And his heart is ashes, 
Never praise the singer 

Whom you, silent, heard. 
What to him the sound? 

What your eyes’ fond flashes? 
When the singing’s over 

Say no word! 


Ye who darkling stood, 
Think, your noon of praises, 
Can it glimmer down 
To his deepset bower? 
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Never round him shone 
Once your garden-mazes; 

Now his wandering’s over 
Bring no flower! 


Nore.— Arthur Upson was born Jan. 10,1877, at Camden, N. Y. In 1894 
he was graduated from the Camden Academy, and later received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the University of Minnesota, His first volume, The 
Sign of the Harp was published in 1900; Westwind Songs in 1902; 
Octaves from an Oxford Garden in 1902; Poems (with George Norton North- 
rop) in 1902; The City in 1904; The City,a Poem-Drama, and Other Poems, 
in 1905; and The Tides of Sprinzy and Other Poems in 1907. He died on 
August 14, 1908. 


And of the end—what lovelier words could touch upon it than those of 
Miss Phelps in The Bibelot for last March: 


“He lived for Beauty; and when, after thirty-one years of such 
living, ‘his good hour came,’ Beauty had amind tohim. That hour, 
found him as he had wished, alone and in silence: ‘and only these 
staid watchers by’—the sunset andthe early stars—to see the water 
of a pine-bound northern lake receive and fold him in. He carried 
with him the just-finished manuscript of his last work, a poem- 
drama of medieval Brittany,a thing rich with dreams and moonlight 
and, as he said of it himself, ‘full of love and fighting’, . . Had 
he taken it to read over by the fading evening light? Did it blow 
out of his hands and overboard from his little boat, and was he 
trying to recover it? ... It is not known. But the mood in which 
the great moment overtook him, is recorded in the verses of which 
a water stained copy came ashore in the empty boat, ~They are 
printed under the title, Fairy Spoils.” 
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CEE OCT Se 


By WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


I mentioned Theocritus, . . . quite inciden- 
tally, and lo!—the association of ideas! There 
began humming in my head a poem beautiful 
that must have similarly sung itself in the mem- 
ories of many thousand lovers of good verse, 
along with echoes of the ezd and the Odys- 
sey, as they have read recently the fearsome and 
horrible details of ruin and death from fallen 
Messina on the storied strait. It isa Villanelle 
to Theocritus from the pen of Oscar Wilde, thus: 

O, Singer of Persephone! 


In the dim meadows desolate, 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 


Still through the ivy flits the bee 
Where Amaryllis lies in state; 
O, Singer of Persephone! 


Simztha calls on Hecate 
And hears the wild dogs at the gate: 
Dost thou remember Sicily ? 


Still by the light and laughing sea 
Poor Polypheme bemoans his fate: 
O, Singer of Persephone! 


* Reprint from The Mirror 
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And still in boyish rivalry 
Young Daphnis challenges his mate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 


Slim Lacon keeps a goat for thee, 

For thee the jocund shepherds wait, 
O, Singer of Persephone! 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 


An exquisite picture this. And exquisite 
music—even to those knowing not the stories 
clustering around the proper names. It suggests 
forcibly the imperishability of all things but the 
beauty of song—or rather how all the glorious 
things may live in song. To the intelligent 
world Sicily is, to-day, even in its sorrow, the 
home of glorious and immortal legends of love, 
of war, of ‘the happier age of gold.” Remi- 
niscences of the classic arise at the mention of 
place after place in the dispatches. Gods and 
goddesses, heroes, bucolic lovers in idyllic fields 
come to mind and live again with an immor- 
tality which the people of a short time ago could 
only hope for. To the world of lovers of poetry 
the word Sicily recalls at once Theocritus, as 
Lesbos recalls Sappho. A poet's name and the 
echoes of poets who sang the places of the 
storied island, are the unhappy land’s most en- 
during possession, which not earthqauke shock 
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nor volcanic convulsion can destroy. And this 
survival of ‘the intangible beauty in art over the 
impermanence of material things only heightens 
the tragic pathos of the greatest disaster in 
Christendom. Wilde’s poem given above is, 
perhaps, the most perfect thing from his pen— 
its perfection is poignant, in the present asso- 
ciation, with its sadness of remembered gladness 
longago. Two hundred thousand who perished 
the other day are nothing compared with all 
those who have gone since Theocritus sang the 
songs of a simple folk there ‘by the light and 
laughing sea.” And though Theocritus and his 
songs be remembered, does ke remember the 
things, the people, the places he sang? And 
what to him is immortality in his long-echoing 
song, if he remember not? Almost the re- 
flection upon these questions reconciles us to 
the words of another singer in Vagabondia: 


Have little care that life is brief, 
Nor yet that art is long: 
Success is in the silences 
Though fame is in the song. 
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LH EPPAS OLA losin tl 
I— THEOCRITUVUS 
By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Professor Palgrave once said that Keats’ Ode 
to Autumn is such a poem as Theocritus might 
have delighted to compose; and indeed the 
lovely realism of Keats’ perfect pastoral is in 
the best mode of the earlier singer, with its im- 
passioned vision of Autumn’s goddess drowsing 
beside the half-reaped furrow among twined 
flowers, or dreamily musing by the dripping 
cider-press, while all about are laden vines and 
apples blushing red, sweet nuts and unending 
wealth of September's golden flowers. With 
soft adagio of inse¢t-swarms, bleat of sheep and 
twitter of homing swallows, the poem dies down 
like the close of some enchanting melody. 
Truly, Theocritus himself could not have re- 
ported the pensive hours of early-autumn in 
Southern England more faithfully, more ten- 
derly! 

Conversely, we may well imagine with what 
exquisite report Keats might have immortalized 
afresh —could he have visited Sicily —that land 
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of ilex and iris, of mossy fountains and vine- 
yards ages old, of wild roses and galingale and 
sleepy poppies, where the yellow spurge blooms 
in the lava rifts and the broken columns of 
antique temple are festooned with rose-vines,— 
that land where amid the countryside simplicity 
every shepherd is a natural poet and Daphnis 
and Lycidas still pipe on rustic flutes beside 
their straggling flocks. 

From Keats back through Browne of Tavy- 
stock, Spenser, and Lincolnshire’s delightful 
Barnabe Googe, we might trace the slender 
silver stream of English pastoral lyric to its 
fountain-head in the eclogues of Virgil and his 
master Theocritus. Beyond the Sicilian we 
should deal with his teacher Philetas of Cos and 
with those idyllic poets of the Linus-song that 
pass vaguely across one page of the /dad. But 
for us the earliest pastoral verse is the verse of 
Theocritus, in some ten of those thirty idyls or 
“little pitures”’ that bear his beautiful name. 
“Who will open his doors,” he asks, ‘and re- 
ceive our Graces to his home?” Have not all 
the spiritual kinsfolk of the beloved Sicilian, 
from Virgil to Keats and Tennyson, received 
those Graces right warmly, loved and cherished 
them, and set them up as dear patron deities 
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over the exquisite strains of the pastoral flute 
through all the ages? 
Oh, easy access to the hearer’s grace 
When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine! 
For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 
She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine, 
She knew each lily white which Enna yields, 
Each rose with blushing face; 
She loved the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 
Where breathes the Dorian pipe, the Dorian 
strain, more authentically than in that most 
ancient lament of Thyrsis for Daphnis the dead 
shepherd, composed in that soft later Doric 
dialect whereby Theocritus so faithfully repro- 
duces the rural patois of his simple and friendly 
peasant folk? Like the sweet whispering of a 
pine-tree by a well of living water are the 
pipings of his mate the goatherd, surpassed by 
Pan alone,—so avows Thyrsis. In return, the 
goatherd likens the song of Thyrsis to the 
melody of streams that fall forever from the 
cliff. So, beneath elm shadows and beside the 
homely wooden images of the gods of field and 
garden, these rustics ply their sylvan minstrelsy. 
The prize—a fair, two-handled drinking-cup— 
is portrayed with-loving elaboration : a deep new- 
carven cup, engarlanded with ivy-twine about 
its brim, with honeysuckle and saffron fruitage. 
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Engraven thereon standeth a damsel dreamy- 
sweet, round whom contend her fair-haired 
lovers. On another panel of the cup is carved 
an old fisherman, stoutly dragging his casting- 
net. Hard by, a lad looks upon two foxes that 
rob a vineyard; he is plaiting a seemly cricket- 
trap, this lad, from corn and rushes, joyously 
working at the soft wicker mesh. Lissom briar 
entwines the goodly cup; the prize has cost the 
goatherd a great white cheese, and all its virgin 
beauty shall belong to Thyrsis, if he will but 
chant his master-song, the Death of Daphnis. 

Whereupon the shepherd invokes the muses 
of bucolic elegy,—‘“‘ Begin, sweet Maids, begin 
the sylvan song /’’—and then he chants of Daph- 
nis,— Daphnis who now adown the mournful 
stream of forgetfulness hath gone forever,— 
Daphnis, dear to the deathless Muses,— 
Daphnis, whom Aphrodite, heavy of heart, 
lamented,— Daphnis, who nevermore by glen or 
glade or woodland green shall roam as of old, a 
joy to every creature of the field. 

Thus soundeth the Death-song of Daphnis, 
prototype of every noble threnody of later ages ; 
from that simple but highly artistic poem of the 
Sicilian shepherd-muse have come the inspira- 
tion and imagery of our great English elegies. 
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The wailing grief and the yearning iteration of 
the dead shepherd’s name find echo in Spenser’s 
lament for Sidney, 


Young Astrophel, the pride of shepherds praise, 
Young Astrophel, the rusticke lasses love: 
Far passing all the pastors of his daies. 


They echo immortally in the melancholy 
verses of the uncouth swain who sang to the 
oaks and rills his grief for Lycidas, 


dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 


And how Shelley touched the Dorian flute, 
like a second Theocritus, in those unforgetable 
opening lines !— 


I weep for Adonais —he is dead! 

Oh weep for Adonais! tho’ our tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! .., 
Oh weep for Adonais — he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 
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TO AUTUMN 


Reprint from Joun Keats 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent introduGfion. . . . A 
charming book,— DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton University. 


MILTON’S ODE ON THE MORNING 
OF GEHRITIS P@S9N AT DEL Tey 


* * 
* 


HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introdution, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architeCtonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
Jetters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
fuJl morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $1 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


(fl In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in “The Pathfinder.”’ 
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Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 
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Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


ITERATURE, to be worthy of 
Is men, must be large, liberal, sin- 
cere; and cannot be chaste if it 
be prudish. Purity and prudery cannot 
keep house together. Where free 
speech and fair play are interdicted, foul 
hints and evil suggestions are hatched 
into fetid life. And if literature indeed 
is not to deal with the full life of man 
and the whole nature of things, let it 
be cast aside with the rods and rattles of 
childhood. Whether it affect to teach 
or to amuse, it is equally trivial and 
contemptible to us; only less so than 
the charge of immorality. Against how 
few really great names has not this small 
and dirt-encrusted pebble been thrown! 
A reputation seems imperfect without 
this tribute also: one jewel is wanting to 
the crown. It is good to be praised by 
those whom all men should praise; it is 
better to be reviled by those whom all 
men should scorn. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


